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of writing such a commentary was suggested to him by the publication of 
Leaf's Companion to the Iliad. The introduction consists of a series of 
very brief essays, occupying not half a hundred pages, on The Age of Plato, 
The Relative Date of the Republic, The Outcome of Previous Philosophy, 
Some Hints on Reading Plato, On the Greek Household, On the Unity of 
the State, The Greek Ideal of Happiness, and The Structure of the 
Republic. Although these essays are very brief and unpretentious, they 
clear the way for the ordinary student to an intelligent appreciation of some 
of the main questions relating to the Republic. They are drawn for the 
most part from Hegel, Jowett, Xenophon, Aristotle, and Burnet, and the 
materials from these various sources have been happily put together and 
form a good, though perhaps a somewhat scanty, introduction. I fancy 
there are few University Extension manuals which compare favorably with 
this one. The notes tell us little that is new, but they tell us much that is 
good, and they are very admirably arranged, lucid in statement, and just 
the things are explained in which the average student needs to be helped. 
An excellent feature of the volume is a list of books suggested at the end 
of each essay for the student's reading, so that anybody with the diligent 
use of this apparatus ought to gain a very considerable acquaintance with 
the Republic and with the times in which it was produced. The book is 
further equipped with a good index of fourteen pages, with references to 
Davies and Vaughan's translation, to the pages of Stephanus, and to those 
of the Companion. The whole volume is well constructed for convenient 
use, and should come into the hands of every student of Plato, however 
extended his acquaintance with the Dialogues may be. W. A. H. 

Plato and the Times he lived in. By J. W. G. Van Oordt, Lit. Hum. 
Dr., Member of the Cape of Good Hope University Council. The 
Hague, Martinus Nijhoff ; Oxford, James Parker & Co., 1895. — pp. 266. 

A very different work from the commentary of Bosanquet on the 
Republic, is the little volume which appeared a few months ago under the 
above title, printed in Holland and published at The Hague and Oxford. 
Bosanquet's book is clear, direct in statement, written with reference to 
definite ends, and has a high pedagogical value, while the work of Van 
Oordt is rambling, diffuse, vague, and has little or no pedagogical worth. 
The book is phlegmatically and sluggishly written, with a minimum of 
perspicacity in statement. The whole volume bears the unmistakable 
signs of carelessness in preparation : mal-arrangement of matter, indifferent 
English, irrelevancy of many paragraphs, absence of headlines (unless one 
concedes as headlines the bold repetition of the title of the book two 
hundred and sixty-five times), want of any sort of index (the lack of a 
preface may well be forgiven), and perfunctory footnotes. The book is 
not philosophically conceived ; by which I mean, the metaphysical and 
ethical concepts of the Dialogues are not handled in their genesis, inter- 
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dependence, or import ; nor, so far as I can make out, is the volume 
written from the standpoint of the litterateur or art critic. The author, 
however, shows a much greater acquaintance with the literary than with 
the philosophical monuments of Greece. He has devoted, it is true, a 
chapter to the pre-Platonic philosophy, and another to Plato's idealism ; 
but his treatment of the dialectic is as hazy as a German fog or a Scotch 
mist. It was not the writer's aim, however, as he tells us himself, to produce 
an exposition of Platonism as an integral part of the general history of 
speculation, but simply to furnish a sketch of the personality and works of 
Plato, " in connection with the times he lived in." And this, as it seems 
to me, has been done very inadequately and vaguely. The author appears 
to be familiar with the political and literary events contemporaneous with 
Plato, but their course and meanings are set forth in an irritatingly confused 
and helter-skelter way. As for the treatise becoming of practical service, 
as the author hopes, by turning attention to " ancient Greece and her heroes 
in the field of politics and literature, especially in those parts of the world 
where another and better condition of things can still be brought about than 
that now witnessed in the old seats of European civilization " (p. 266), it 
lacks that vigor, decision, readableness, and plainness of statement which 
are essential to a book's becoming a popular force. The last paragraph 
in Chap. Ill (p. 16) is unintelligible, as is also the first sentence in the 
paragraph beginning at the middle of p. 11, and these are only types of 
frequently recurring sentences. " Syracusian " [pages 55, 56], " the masses 
are nowhere " [6], "rule of the Four-hundred was put a period to " [45], 
"bold language for a youngster'''' [95], 136 (footnote), 204 (footnote), 
" tough piece of work " [182], will amply indicate the literary character of the 
English. On page 46 we are given a very inadequate statement of the 
grounds for the conviction and execution of Socrates. The footnote in p. 8 
might be apropos in a history of Greek literature, while the note on p. 76 
would be futile in any book, and the one on p. 133 is to little purpose. The 
chief value of the work is that it furnishes in several groups abstracts of and 
introductions to the Dialogues, discussing some of the questions of their 
interrelation and chronology. But inasmuch as we have the introductions 
of Schleiermacher, Schaarschmidt, Grote, and Jowett, I fail to see the 
raison d'etre for this volume. W. A. H. 

The Essentials of Logic. By Bernard Bosanquet, formerly Fellow 
of University College, Oxford. London and New York, Macmillan & Co., 
1895. — pp. x, 167. 

This little book consists of a series of ten lectures delivered by the author 
a year or two ago before a University Extension audience in London. It is 
not, as might perhaps be supposed from the title, simply a condensed state- 
ment of the traditional Logic ; but the lectures of which it is composed were 
an experiment, " under the freer conditions of the University Extension 



